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STATE-AIDED SCHOOLS (1872-92) 

The schools which fell into this class were those in which 
the instruction given was mainly elementary, and among which 
parliamentary grants were distributed in accordance with a 
"code" of regulations drawn up by the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, one of the conditions being that they should be open at 
all times to the inspection of any of Her Majesty's Inspectors. 
While the majority of the parish schools were included in this 
group, their traditions regarding higher instruction were con- 
served by a section of the act which expressly stated "that the 
standard of education which then existed in the public schools 
should not be lowered, and that, as far as possible, as high a 
standard should be maintained in all schools inspected by the 
Scotch Education Department." In order to carry this into 
effect, the code made provision for the payment of special grants 
for the teaching of certain subjects of higher instruction called 
"specific subjects," among which we find mathematics, Latin, 
Greek, French, German, chemistry, etc. — thirteen in all. 
The instruction in each subject was mapped out into three grades 
corresponding to a three-year course in each, and the time-table 
of the school had to provide for continuous teaching through- 
out the year in the "specifics" selected. Pupils were permitted 
to take three subjects at most, or rather grants were paid upon 
successes in three only. At first fears were entertained that the 
demands of the elementary work in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic would be so much increased by the new system of inspec- 
tion that they would practically make the regulations regarding 
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specifics a dead letter. Opinions were also expressed that specific 
subjects, such as domestic economy and physical geography, 
would prove more remunerative from the "grant" point of view 
than such subjects as Latin, Greek, and mathematics, and would 
therefore tend to displace them. However, when figures are 
examined, we find that in 1874, 4,407 pupils were presented for 
specifics; while in 1878, 33,777 pupils actually came forward for 
examination, and furthermore, that the number of pupils pre- 
sented for Latin and mathematics was almost doubled in the 
same time. Notwithstanding these large increases, the feeling of 
uneasiness still prevailed in some quarters, and, when in 1878 the 
Endowed Institutions Act was passed, the commissioners created 
by this act were empowered among other things to submit for the 
consideration of the Scotch Education Department the conditions 
according to' which, in their opinion, the parliamentary grant for 
public education in Scotland might be most advantageously dis- 
tributed for the purpose of promoting education in the higher 
branches of knowledge in public and state-aided schools, espe- 
cially in those districts in which there were no higher-class public 
schools. 

In 1880 the commissioners reported that there had been 
much anxiety felt lest the standard of education should be 
lowered by the existing arrangements for the distributions of 
parliamentary grants, and, while in England apparently it was 
not intended by the Education Act (1870) to provide instruction 
in any of the higher branches of learning in public or state-aided 
schools, yet in Scotland the tradition handed down from the 
parish schools was so very different from this that they were 
not surprised at the apprehensions expressed. They then went 
on to say: 

We are of opinion that it is not only possible to combine thorough ele- 
mentary teaching with instruction in the higher branches, but that any 
separation of these subjects is detrimental to the tone of the school, and 
dispiriting to the master. It seems to us that, although it may be desirable 
to establish secondary schools in certain populous centers for the further 
advancement of children who have shown their ability at the ordinary public 
schools, it is not possible to establish any such means of education for the 
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great majority of children attending the public schools in the district to 
which our inquiry has special reference. 

Among other things they recommended that in every parish 
there should be at least one teacher qualified to give instruction 
in the higher subjects. 

That there was still unrest regarding the state of the second- 
ary education in the country, and the disabilities under which, it 
was thought, the pupils in the public schools remained was evi- 
dent in the legislation which followed. In 1882 there was passed 
the Educational Endowments Act, which contained a section to 
the effect that it should be the duty of the commissioners, in 
reorganizing educational endowments, to have special regard to 
making provision for secondary or higher education in public 
schools. Anticipating this act, the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment in its report of the same year stated : 

Under this measure the governing bodies of many wealthy trusts will, 
we hope, by means of scholarships and bursaries enable no inconsiderable 
number of promising children of the poorer classes to disregard the early 
claims of labor and to continue their education to a later age than they do 
now, either in the upper classes of state-aided schools or at secondary and 
technical schools, to be established or reorganized by ' the aid of reformed 
endowments. 

But unfortunately these endowments were mainly confined to the 
towns, and apparently nothing further was done for a few years 
for the country districts. Meanwhile there was a steady increase 
in the number of pupils receiving instruction in specific sub- 
jects, which was evidently taken as an indication that the tra- 
ditions regarding higher instruction in public schools were being 
maintained. But the problem was by no means settled, and 
opinion varied in different parts of the country. 

We find in 1884 that the principal of Glasgow University is 
quoted as saying: 

Even now, with all the recent increased means of secondary education 
in our large towns, by far the greater number of university students come 
direct to us from the elementary schools. Therefore, in the interests — if you 
choose to call them so, the selfish interests — of the universities, I say, create 
secondary schools, and make them as perfect as you can, but meanwhile do 
nothing to discourage the laudable endeavors of the public schools to furnish 
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hundreds of their pupils with that preparation for the university, which they 
are eager to get and willing to pay for, and which, if they do not get there, 
they will never get at all. 

Whereas the chief inspector of the Department for the Northern 
Division of Scotland about the same time said : 

Before specifics came into force, the bursary competition regulated the 
direction and registered the success of all the higher instruction attempted 
in the schools. If the range of study was narrow, it was disciplinary and 
bracing, and, as resulting in a course of university training, opened the way 
to preferment in every department of professional life. The action of the 
code, however wholesome in other directions, has materially changed all 
this. It would not take more than the fingers on one hand to count the 
schools which, with reasonable concessions to broader culture, have steadily 
adhered to the traditions of the past. 

It is interesting in the light of these statements to find that at 
this time the ratio of university students to population in Scot- 
land was one to 617; whereas in England it was one to 5,000. 

In 1886 a special attempt was made to improve the condition 
of secondary or higher instruction in the Highlands. In public 
schools in the counties of Argyll, Inverness, Ross, etc., in which 
a graduate in arts or science of some university was employed, 
the grant for a pass in a specific subject was considerably 
increased — in fact, more than doubled. 

By this time the presentations in specifics had increased so 
much that the number of candidates had more than doubled 
since 1878, and large increases had taken place in Latin, 
French, and mathematics. With regard to groups of subjects, 
we find that 4,710 had passed in three subjects, 28,523 in two, 
and 28,256 in one, and that many candidates were being presented 
in the higher stages of each specific. It should be noted, too, 
that pupils were not now permitted to take specifics until they 
had reached Standard V (age about eleven). This large increase 
in instruction in higher subjects in public or state-aided schools, 
subsidized as they were by parliamentary grants, was not allowed 
to pass unchallenged. It was said, particularly in the large 
towns where the instruction in such subjects was systematic and 
well organized, and where the numbers in attendance were such 
as to constitute practically advanced or higher departments, that 
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the position of the secondary school proper was being assailed, 
and that the competition as between the public and the private 
purse was unfair. Moreover, the higher work in the public 
school was disparaged and characterized as superficial. What- 
ever truth there may have been in this criticism, the fact remained 
that the students from the state-aided schools continued to show, 
by their achievements in the universities, that they could easily 
hold their own with the students from the secondary schools 
proper. 

During the next four years (1888-92) there was a gradual 
approximation of the instruction given to the senior pupils of 
public or state-aided schools to that given to pupils in higher- 
class schools. By a change in the code of 1890 the number of 
specifics for which definite courses of study were mapped out by 
the department was reduced to seven, namely: mathematics, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, agriculture, and domestic 
economy. But each subject was still confined to three grades, 
or rather parliamentary grants were only paid upon three grades. 
Many pupils, however, remained at the public school for four or 
five years, and, consequently, if a subject had to' be carried on 
to a fottrth or fifth stage, as in the case of pupils who proposed 
to pass to the university, no grants for such work were made. 
On the other hand, the financial inducements to take up a fresh 
series of subjects at the end of the third year, irrespective of 
the inclinations, tastes, and future careers of the pupils, weighed 
very strongly with the school authorities, and did not tend to 
promote the best interests of the school or its pupils. In another 
respect the new regulations regarding specifics showed a great 
advance on the previous ones. Managers were allowed to sug- 
gest courses of instruction suited to their own localities, and to 
draw up graded three-year schemes for the approval of the 
Department. As may be supposed, there was a great diversity 
in selection, in all twenty-one different subjects, ranging from 
woolen manufacturing to shorthand and Gaelic, being approved 
of. Meanwhile the school boards of the larger towns were 
experimenting in the way of "graded" public schools, some show- 
ing great activity in providing higher instruction wherever a 
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demand for it was shown. So far had this gone in 1889 that 
"one or two of the public schools of Glasgow might fairly have 
been termed secondary schools with a junior or primary depart- 
ment; and these schools, with the aid of the public rates, had 
proved most formidable competitors to the avowedly secondary 
schools;" indeed, it was publicly stated at the time that the 
greater number of entrants to the university came from the 
state-aided schools. 

The year 1892 was an important one in the history of Scot- 
tish education. In the code of that year a step was taken which 
ultimately led to the differentiation of elementary and secondary 
education ; at any rate, it was the first step in defining the upper 
limit of an elementary education in a public school. This was 
the outcome of a circular letter to the school boards in 1891, in 
which the Department had made certain proposals, and invited 
expressions of opinion regarding a "merit certificate," which 
might be looked upon by the scholars as the "goal of elementary 
education." While the primary intention of the Department was 
to institute a thorough test in ordinary elementary subjects, 
it also appears to have been the intention to make this test a means 
of selecting "those pupils for whose advantage it was that time 
should be spent in giving them higher education." At the same 
time it was hoped that pupils, in their desire to gain a merit 
certificate, would be induced to remain at school longer than 
required by the law. The code of 1892 stated that a certificate 
of merit would be granted to any scholar over thirteen years of 
age who satisfied the inspector that he had attained a standard 
of thorough efficiency in the three elementary subjects, and in 
two subjects selected from English, geography, history, needle- 
work, etc., and who had also passed an examination embracing 
all the stages of one specific subject. The reception of this 
scheme is best attested by the issue of certificates, no fewer than 
2,346 merit certificates being granted during the first year of 
its operation. 

In the same year, anticipating the passing of the Education 
and Local Taxation Account Act, and wishing to test the extent 
to which higher instruction was given in the higher depart" 
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merits of state-aided schools, candidates were admitted from 
these schools to the leaving-certificate examination. Evi- 
dently the views of the Department had undergone consid- 
erable modification since 1888, when strong opinions had been 
expressed by it against this. The continued admission of can- 
didates from state-aided schools in subsequent years has been a 
tacit admission that the higher instruction given therein is at 
least comparable with that given in higher-class schools. This 
admission of state-aided schools to the leaving-certificate exami- 
nation must be looked upon as a most important stage in the 
approximation of the higher departments of state-aided schools 
to the higher-class school, and a definite step in the direction 
of the unification of secondary education in Scotland. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMITTEES (1892) 

The Education and Local Taxation Account Act, referred 
to, had become law in June, 1892, and by it there had been trans- 
ferred to the Scotch Education Department a sum of sixty 
thousand pounds (the "equivalent" grant), in aid of the cost of 
secondary education in Scotland, and, in particular, for the fol- 
lowing purposes: (a) defraying the cost of inspection of 
higher-class schools in Scotland, and of the holding of examina- 
tions for, and granting, the leaving certificates of the Scotch 
Education Department; and (&) making provision for second- 
ary education, under minutes submitted to Parliament, in urban 
and rural districts in Scotland. 

In making such provision it was foreseen that it might be 
advantageous to give grants to secondary schools, on condition 
either that a certain number of scholars should be admitted free, 
or that the school fees should be reduced. But hitherto, in the 
case of higher-class public schools, the right of fixing the fees 
lay with the teachers, their salaries being mainly derived from 
them. Since, therefore, the interests of the teachers and the 
spirit of the new act might be antagonistic, the managers for the 
future were given complete control over the fees, and, where 
any encroachment was made upon the interests of teachers 
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appointed previous to the passing of the act, compensation had to 
be granted. 

A minute, dated August 11, 1892, was issued, by which 
county and burgh committees on secondary education were 
created. The committees had toi report to the department on the 
existing provision for higher education in the counties or burghs 
which they represented. There were five burgh committees, 
viz. : Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Leith ; one 
parish committee, Govan; and thirty-three county committees. 
Each county committee was composed of a certain number of 
members elected by the county councils, an equal number of 
members elected by the chairmen of the school boards of all the 
parishes and burghs in the county (with the exception of the five 
burghs mentioned above), and one of Her Majesty's inspectors 
of schools nominated by the Scotch Education Department; 
each burgh committee included three members elected by the 
town council, three elected by the school board, either two* or 
three others selected by educational bodies in the respective 
burghs, and an inspector of schools as in a county committee. 
It was the intention of the minute to* subsidize higher-class 
public schools both directly and by capitation grants; to treat 
higher-class schools similarly, where they fulfilled the same func- 
tions; to aid by capitation grants secondary departments (not 
claiming a share in the parliamentary grant under the code) 
attached to state-aided schools; and to give grants under 
certain conditions to state-aided schools, in which approved pro- 
vision for higher education was made. 

The proposals, in so far as the distribution of the grant was 
concerned, were freely criticized in Parliament; it was felt that 
they were too arbitrary, and that there was not sufficient elas- 
ticity for variations in local needs. Consequently, in the follow- 
ing May (1893) an amended minute was issued, by which the 
total grant under the act was to be distributed by the Scotch 
Education Department among the various committees in such 
proportion as the department, having regard to the population 
of the various districts, might determine; furthermore, each 
committee, guided by its own judgment as to the requirements 
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of the locality, and having due regard both to educational 
efficiency as well as to the extension of the benefits of secondary 
education to the largest possible number of scholars, had to sub- 
mit for approval a scheme for the distribution of the sum 
allotted to it. To safeguard the public interests, the Scotch 
Education Department was commissioned to receive any objec- 
tions made to it in writing by any public body or persons 
interested, and, in case of its disapproval, it had the power to 
call for a modified scheme. 

Over and above the control and responsibility exercised by 
the burgh and county committee, the disbursement of such a 
sum of money required, according to precedent, some adequate 
and sufficient guarantee that it was fulfilling the purpose for 
which it was granted. This guarantee was provided for in the 
following clause, which we quote in full from the minute: 

No grant shall be paid to any school until the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment is satisfied that suitable buildings with adequate equipment have been, 
or are in the course of being, provided; and that the buildings, apparatus, 
and furniture are maintained in good order and repair, that the staff is ade- 
quate, and the school efficient. The curriculum of the school must also be 
approved by the Scotch Education Department. 

The importance of this lies in the fact that practically every 
higher-class school in Scotland, whether public or otherwise, 
either then or subsequently, accepted and continues to accept 
grants under this scheme. Consequently every such school, its 
buildings and its equipment, its teachers and its curriculum, have, 
to all intents and purposes, come under the control and manage- 
ment of the Scotch Education Department. 

With regard to the distribution of the moneys allotted to the 
burgh and county committees, fears had been expressed from 
the first that, under the amended minute (1893), there would 
be a tendency to dissipate the moneys over a large number of 
schools instead of concentrating effort upon recognized second- 
ary schools, or upon definite lines of development. This fear 
had apparently been realized, for, in the first report on the work 
of the county committees, we find the statement that in some 
cases "there had been a tendency to distribute the grants widely, 
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thereby incurring the risk of dissipating resources, and spending 
grant on work, which might fairly be overtaken by schools which 
are aided from the parliamentary grant." It appears that the 
main purposes for which the money was allotted were (i) 
subsidies to higher-class schools, (2) subsidies to higher depart- 
ments in state-aided schools, (3) bursaries, and (4) capitation 
grants, allowed sometimes on the average attendance of scholars 
who had passed beyond primary work, and sometimes on the 
number who had passed certain definite tests, such as the leaving- 
certificate or the merit-certificate examinations. In reply to the 
complaint, which had been made regarding the action of the 
county committees, in subsidizing so freely the state-aided schools, 
when the grant, as it was maintained by some, was primarily 
intended for the secondary schools, it was stated that "it must 
not be forgotten that such higher education as is given in the state- 
aided schools is all that is open to a large number of the children, 
and that the inclusion of some such education in the curriculum 
is a traditional feature of Scottish schools." That the Scotch 
Education Department was fully alive to the truth of some of the 
criticisms was made clear in the report of 1896, which stated that 
in many cases there seemed to have been considerable foundation 
for such complaints, and care had been taken to exclude, by refus- 
ing a certificate as to efficiency and adequacy of curriculum, from 
the benefit of the grant those schools in which the secondary edu- 
cation given was trifling in amount. Meanwhile, by a minute 
issued in 1894, a sum of £200 for each committee had been made 
a first charge upon the grant, and the committee, if so disposed, 
had the power of expending it upon the support of higher-class 
schools. Finally, by a minute issued in June, 1897, definite steps 
were taken to check the tendency to dissipate the grant in small 
payments over a large number of schools. The committees were 
instructed to set aside the £200 above mentioned for the purpose 
of subsidizing higher-class schools, and to discontinue direct sub- 
sidies to any but secondary schools or departments. Certain 
other payments, too, by which the grants had been frittered away 
upon schools, whose primary object was elementary rather than 
secondary, were forbidden. This minute, with slight alterations, 
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has remained in force until the present time. It may be interest- 
ing to state that, of the £56,000 available for distribution, about 
one-third was assigned in direct subsidies to higher-class schools, 
a slightly larger amount to secondary education in state-aided 
schools, and the remainder mainly in bursaries and capitation 
grants. During the next few years we find a tendency to increase 
the amount of the direct subsidies to the higher-class schools. 
For example, the amount in 1897 was ^ I 7»5°°; while in 1905 it 
had increased to £20,000. 

In connection with the burgh and county committees, an 
important development in the way of co-operation among the 
various authorities, administering grants available for education, 
occurred in 1896. By a minute issued in that year, provision was 
made for an extended representation on the secondary com- 
mittees of those local authorities who were willing to intrust to 
the committees the administration of sums ("residue" grant) 
which were at their disposal for education purposes. Advantage 
was taken of this provision by forty-one authorities, who in the 
aggregate intrusted upward of £4,600 to eighteen county com- 
mittees, on which they thus became represented by fifty 
additional members. 

Notwithstanding the previous dissipation of resources 
caused by overlapping, and the difficulty of a proper adjustment 
of the conditions of distribution of the equivalent grant, the fact 
remains that during this period (1892-98) a great impulse was 
given to secondary education, both in higher-class schools and in 
state-aided schools. A few statistics will make this clear. We 
find that the number of higher-class schools under inspection had 
risen from 5^5 to 83. The number of such schools from which 
candidates were presented for the leaving-certificate examina- 
tions had increased from 52 to 76; whereas the number of state- 
aided schools presenting candidates for the same examinations 
had risen from 63 to 322. As for the number of pupils pre- 
sented, we find that in the higher-class schools it had increased 
from 3.420 to 5,022 ; and the number of papers had risen from 
14,455 to 19,697; whereas in the state-aided schools there had 
been an advance in the number of candidates from 1,755 to 
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11,240, and in the number of papers from 4,236 to 31,952. 
Turning now to specifics, we note that in 1892, 45,586 candi- 
dates were put forward for examination, while in 1898 this num- 
ber had risen to 50,864, and that, while in the former year 4,984 
were presented (3,859 passed) in three subjects, in the latter 
year 7,038 were presented (5,086 passed). 

SECONDARY EDUCATION GRANT (1898) 

We have already pointed out that there was a strong feeling 
in certain quarters that the higher-class schools had not been 
fairly dealt with by the burgh and county committees, and that 
the grants which had been allocated to them out of the "equiva- 
lent" grant were neither adequate nor in accordance with the 
spirit of the Act of 1892. When, therefore, a sum of £37,000 
under the local taxation Account Act 1898 was set aside "for 
purposes of secondary and technical (including agricultural) 
education in Scotland," it was thought that higher-class schools 
had a first claim upon it. With reference to this the statement 
was made that the important function which they had hitherto 
performed in Scottish education could hardly be denied; and it 
was hoped that the limited grant then set apart for the higher- 
class schools would not be grudged to* them. In particular, it 
was further stated that it should be noticed that the claims of 
scientific teaching as a part of secondary education were rapidly 
advancing, and the provision of adequate apparatus for such 
teaching, and the employment of a sufficient staff of specially 
qualified teachers, imposed burdens which could hardly be met 
by local effort alone. Accordingly, in the minute of April 27, 
1899, we find that after £2,000 had been set aside as a further 
sum toward defraying the cost of the inspection of high-class 
schools and the leaving-certificate examination, and an equal sum 
toward the encouragement of agricultural education, the remain- 
der was available for aid of such higher-class secondary or 
technical schools as were not in receipt of grants under the 
code. Any such school had to satisfy the department that it was 
necessary and sufficient for the district in which it stood ; that an 
adequate contribution was made to it from local sources inde- 
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pendent of imperial grants ; and that it was reported by inspectors, 
appointed by the Scotch Education Department, to be in an effi- 
cient state. Furthermore, when any application was made for a 
share in this grant, a statement had to be furnished showing the 
manner in which, without diminishing the contributions from the 
school fund, rates, or endowments, it was proposed to expend 
any grant which might be made. Finally, in determining the 
grants, a fixed sum was first awarded to each school, and this 
was supplemented by an amount which varied according to the 
average attendance of pupils over twelve years of age, and (in 
the case of higher-class public schools) the proportion which 
the expenditure from rates upon the school bore to the valua- 
tion of the district. The limits of grant to any one school were 
£750 and £300. At present some thirty-two higher-class public 
schools and twenty-two higher-class schools receive aid under 
this minute. 



